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REPORT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  INTO  SOUTHERN  MARYLAND. 

(  Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Maryland  Agricuilural  College  and  the  U.  S.  OeologicaJ,  Survey). 

By  William  B.  Clark. 


The  need  of  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Maryland  led  to  the  recent  organization 
of  a  scientific  expedition  to  further  its  investigation.  This  expedition, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  had  in  view 
the  study,  from  different  standpoints,  of  the  varied  capabilities  of  this 
section.  The  importance  for  this  work  of  co-operation  between  the  State 
and  National  Scientific  Institutions  was  recognized  from  the  start,  and 
it  is  determined  that  the  plan  for  joint  investigation,  thus  inaugurated 
by  a  preliminary  and  general  survey,  shall  in  the  near  future  embrace 
under  similar  auspices  a  detailed  examination  of  the  geology,  agriculture 
and  archeology  of  all  of  Southern  Maryland.  A  wrong  impression  woukl, 
however,  be  conveyed,  if  the  idea  should  be  gained,  that  nothing  had  been 
accomplished  hitherto  in  this  direction.  Several  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  have  been  actively  employed  in  the  past  in  making  investiga- 
tions in  various  portions  of  the  region,  among  whom  Mr.  Darton  deserves 
especial  mention,  while  the  writer  has  conducted  thither  three  annual  geo- 
logical excursions,  so  that  tlie  knowledge  gained  in  previous  years  has 
afforded  a  basis  for  work  at  tlie  present  time. 

The  expedition  received  from  the  start  the  cordial  support  of  all  of  those 
interested  in  the  material  progress  of  Southern  Maryland.  The  necessary 
means  of  transport«ation  were  furnished  by  the  State  upon  the  authorization 
of  the  Board  of  I'ublic  Works  and  of  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Seth,  Commander  of 
the  Oyster  Police  Navy.  The  steamer  Gov.  P.  F.  Thomas,  Captain  Howard, 
and  the  schooners  Daisy  Archer  and  Folly  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  expedition,  and  their  officers  and  crews  rendered  most  efficient  service. 

The  heads  of  tlie  several  institutions  interested  appointed  the  following 
representatives,  who  organized  as  a  Board  of  Control : 

William  B.  Ci,ark,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Chairman. 

Milton  Whitney,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

W.  .1.  McGee,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  other  members  of  the  expedition  included  Prof.  George  H.  Williams, 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Bibbins,  F.  P.  King,  E.  P.  Kohler,  P.  K.  Moale,  K.  M.  Parks, 
Jr.,  D.  H.  Roberts,  M.  J.  Vea,  and  I).  B.  Pope,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  President  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  ; 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  N.  H.  Darton,  C.  I).  White,  and  G.  D.  Harris,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  ;  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  late  Director  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ;  Prof.  Frank  D.  Adams,  of 
McGill  College,  Montreal ;  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Collie,  of  Harvard  University  ; 
while  President  D.  C.  Gilman  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hurd,  as  guests  of  the  exjie- 
dition,  accompanied  the  party  the  first  day  as  far  as  Annapolis. 


SOUTHERN 

MARYLAND. 


1.  'Washington.  2.  Balti- 
more. 3.  Patapscu  River- 
4.  Annapolis.  5.  Fort 
Wasliiogton.    6.   Fiscata- 

wayCreok.  7.  Glymont.  8.  Chapman's  Farm.  9.  Matfawoman 
Creek.  10.  Port  Totacco.  11.  Pope's  Creek.  !2.  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 13.  Lyons'  Creek.  14.  Mcchanicsville.  15.  Leonard- 
towa.  16.  St.  Mary's  City.  17.  St.  Mary's  Kiver.  IS.  Pt. 
Lookout.  19.  Month  of  Patuxont  River.  20.  Cove  Point. 
21.  Drum  Point.  22.  Millstone  Landing.  23.  St.  Leonard's 
Creek.  24.  Cuckold's  Creek.  25.  Jones'  Wharf.  26.  Prince 
Frodcrioktown.  27.  Herring  Bay.  28.  Plum  Point. 
Beaedi«t.  30.  Cornfield  Harbor.  31.  Nomini  Cliffs.  32. 
Potomac  Creek.  33.  Aquia  Crook.  31.  Clifton  Beach.  35. 
Cockpit  Point.    36.  Mt.  Vornon.    ©.  Shiretown. 
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The  expedition  started  from  Baltimore  at  noon  of 
April  23d,  and  reached  Washington,  wliere  the  party 
was  disbanded,  at  noon  of  April  30th. 

P"our  lines  of  investigation  were  pro|)osed,  namely : 
1.  Study  of  the  Oyster ;  2.  Study  of  the  Geological  For- 
mations; 3.  Study  of  the  Soils  ;  4.  Study  of  the  Indian 
Kemains.  By  reason  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bibbins, 
which  necessitated  his  return  to  Baltimore,  work  upon 
the  oyster,  of  which  he  had  charge,  had  unfortunately  to 
be  abandoned,  although  indications  of  good  results  were 
shown  during  the  day  or  two  he  was  with  the  party. 
The  geological  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer, 
assisted  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Darton,  was  participated  in  by  the 
larger  number  present.  A  brief  account  of  the  same  is 
given  below.  The  agricultural  investigations  were  con- 
ducted by  Prof  Milton  Whitney,  who  appends  a  .short 
account  of  his  results.  Prof  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  examined  the  area  for  evidence 
of  Indian  occupation,  and  presents  a  statement  of  his 
discoveries. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  low,  broken  country  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Baltimore  consists  of  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and 
marl  that  lie  nearly  horizontal,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  show  any  wide  disturbance  of  the  strata.  Gener- 
ally unconsolidated  individual  layers  are  here  and  there 
cemented  by  the  deposition  of  hydrous  iron  oxide,  silica 
or  carbonate  of  lime  carried  in  solution  by  the  perco- 
lating waters. 

The  higher  reaches  of  land  show  evidences  of  a  once 
continuous  plain  into  which  the  streams  have  cut  their 
channels.  The  deep  tidal  estuaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  branches  show  likewise  that  that  plain  must 
have  once  stood  at  a  higher  level.  In  short  the  Ches- 
apeake is  but  the  submerged  lower  course  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  and  its  deep  channel  is  the  excavated 
bed  of  that  stream. 

The  present  topography  of  this  area  is  due  then  to 
the  denudation  of  a  series  of  sediments,  slightly  altered, 
that  have  been  raised  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  To  this  region  the  name  of  Coastal 
Plain  has  been  given.  A  line  passing  approximately 
through  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond separates  it  on  the  west  from  the  crystalline  rocks 
(=:  Archaean)  of  the  so-called  Piedmont  Plateau,  while 
to  the  east  it  reaches  to  the  Atlantic  border. 

Geological  Forrnations. — The  various  deposits  have  been 
classified  in  point  of  time  as  fcdlows : 


Cenozoic. 


Recent. 
Pleistocene. 

Neocene. 
Eocene. 


,,  f  Cretaceous. 

Mesozoic.  i  „ 

l  Potomac. 
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Mesozoic. — Potomac. — Overlying  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Archaean  belt,  topographically  designated  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau,  is  the  Potomac  formation,  the  basal  mem- 
ber of  the  series  of  sediments  constituting  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  deposits  consist  of  sands,  clays  and  gravels 
of  varying  composition,  though  the  sands  and  gravels 
predominate  in  the  lower  and  the  clays  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  formation.  The  gravels  are  chiefly  foiuid 
as  the  shoreward  phase  of  the  basal  horizon.  To  the 
light-colored  sands  and  clays  of  the  ujjper  Potomac  the 
name  Albirupean  has  been  given  by  Uhler.  The  fossils 
of  the  Potomac  are  not  abundant,  consisting  chiefly  of 
leaf  impressions,  with  a  few  dinosaurian  and  molluscan 
remains.  Marsh  considers  that  the  dinosaurian  forms 
establish  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  deposits,  while  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  dicotyledenous  leaves  lead 
others  to  assign  the  beds  to  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous. 


Whatever  may  be  the  taxomomic  position  of  the  formation,  it  is  a  well 
defined  stratigraphical  unit  in  the  geological  series  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Orelaceoiis. — The  Potomac  is  unconformably  overlaid  by  the  dark  sands 
and  clays  of  the  typical  Cretaceous,  that  are  often  micaceous,  and  at  times 
glauconitic.  In  the  area  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  River, 
and  in  the  counties  to  the  north,  the  rich  molluscan  fauna,  consisting  of 
aumionites,  gastropods  and  bivalves,  shows  the  close  relationship  of  the 
deposits  to  the  Lower  Marls  of  New  Jersey. 

Cenozoic. — The  writer  has  employed  as  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  the 
terms  Eocene  and  Neocene  as  best  adapted  on  both  structural  and  palaeonto- 
logical  grounds  to  interpret  the  geology  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  deposits. 
They  correspond  to  upper  and  lower  Tertiary. 

Eocene. — The  Eocene  is  represented  by  light  or  dark  colored  sands  (green, 
red  or  yellow),  the  color  depending  chiefly  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
glauconite,  and  the  amount  of  decomposition  to  which  the  strata  have  been 
subjected.  The  deposits  are  often  calcareous  and  at  times  argillaceous. 
Generally  composed  of  incongruous  sands,  thick  beds  of  consolidated  rock 
are  not  infrequent.  Certain  zones  are  packed  with  fossils.  Cardila  plani- 
cosla,  Turrilella  Mortoni,  Oslrea  compressirostra,  Oucullaea  giganlea,  Crassaldla 
capri-cranium,  and  Oylherea  ovata,  are  widely  distributed  and  typical  forms. 

Neocene. — The  Neocene  strata  unconformably  overlie  the  Eocene,  and,  in 
general,  present  marked  lithological  differences.  Two  horizons  are  recog- 
nized ;  a  lower  composed  chiefly  of  diatomaceous  sands  and  clays,  the  latter 
containing  many  molluscan  remains,  among  them  Pcrna  mazillata,  Isocardia 
Jraterna,  Pecten  inadisonius,  and  Venxi^  merccnaria;  an  upper  composed  of 
sands  and  clays,  the  latter  of  a  marked  blue  color  when  moist,  and  contain- 
ing a  very  rich  molluscan  fauna,  together  with  species  of  foraminifera, 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  Crustacea.  Altogether  more  than  a  hundred  species 
have  been  described  from  this  horizon. 

Pleistocoie. — Widely  extended,  unconformably,  over  the  preceding  deposits 
is  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  gravels,  sands  and  clays,  generally  red  or 
yellow  in  color,  that  upon  structural  grounds  have  been  variously  differen- 
tiated and  described  as  separate  formations.  Although  in  the  following 
descriptions  the  Pleistocene  is  treated  as  a  whole,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
diflerent  divisions  is  essential. 

Under  the  name  of  Appomattox  formation,  McGee  has  described  a  series  of 
orange-colored  sands  and  clays  that  unconformably  overlie  the  Neocene,  and 
to  which  Darton  assigns  a  wide  distribution  in  Southern  Maryland.  Lying 
at  a  lower  level  is  the  Columbia  formation  of  McGee,  consisting  of  gravel, 
sand,  loam  and  brick  clay.  It  is  divisible  into  two  horizons,  the  upper  con- 
sisting of  fine  sand,  loam  and  brick  clay;  the  lower  of  gr.avel,  sand  and 
transported  boulders. 

Recent. — The  alluvial  deposits,  the  wash  of  the  hills,  the  swamp  and  beach 
accumulations,  are  the  recent  acquisitions  to  the  geological  series  within 
the  area  visited,  that  modify  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  sections 
exposed. 

The  determination  of  the  surface  outcroppiugs  of  these  various  formations 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  region. 
Each  presents  deposits  that  are  strikingly  typical  for  it  alone,  although 
somewhat  obscured  at  the  surface  by  disintegration  an<l  the  commingling 
of  diflerent  strata  in  the  excavated  valleys.  The  fossils  of  the  several  hor- 
izons are  distinctly  characteristic  and  aflord  a  ready  means  of  discrimination. 
As  will  be  shown  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  his  account  of  the  agriculture, 
the  deposits  of  the  Potomac,  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  Neocene,  and  Pleistocene, 
are  each  adapted  for  particular  crops,  so  that  their  accurate  delimitation 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  agricultural  importance.  Complete  geo- 
logical maps  would  afford  the  basis  for  a  development  of  Southern  Mary- 
land resources,  but  many  problems  have  yet  to  be  solved  and  much  careful 
field-work  done  before  the  numerous  data  already  collected  can  be  made  to 
the  fullest  extent  available. 

Itinerary  of  the  Trip. — The  southern  banks  of  the  Patapsco  River  were 
observed  shortly  after  leaving  Baltimore  and  several  fine  exposures  of  the 
Potomac  formation  were  pointed  out.  The  White  Rocks,  the  typical  locality 
of  that  portion  of  the  Potomac  formjition,  called  "Albirupean"  by  Prof. 
P.  R.  Uhler,  was  seen  prominently  jutting  above  the  water  near  the  mouth 
of  Rock  Creek.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Magothy  River  was  passed  the  distant 
Cretaceous  beds  were  noticed  as  a  dark  band  at  the  b.ase  of  the  river  bluffs. 
Approaching  Annapolis  high  bluffs  of  deep  red  sand,  formed  from  the  disin- 
tegrated Eocene  green-sand  m.arl,  were  observed  on  both  banks  of  the  Severn 
River.    Beyond  Annapolis  the  red  Eocene  sands  continue  to  characterize 
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the  country  though  frequently  buried  below  Pleistocene  and  Recent  deposits. 
Before  Herring  Bay  is  reached  the  Eocene  has  dipped  below  sea  level,  and 
the  conspicuous  bluffs  found  skirting  the  shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair 
Haven  consist  of  lower  Neocene  in  which  diatomaceous  materials  predom- 
inate. Some  casts  of  typical  Neocene  shells  were  noted,  but  in  the  main 
the  beds  are  not  rich  in  molluscan  types. 

A  landing  was  made  about  three  miles  above  Plum  Point,  where  the  fos- 
siliferous  Neocene  is  very  finely  exhibited.  At  this  point  the  section  con- 
sists of  a  lower  bed  of  blue  clay  (1),  highly  diatomaceous,  about  seven  feet 
in  thickness.  Over  this  is  a  thin  fossiliferous  b.and  (2),  jjacked  with  small 
specimens  of  Madra,  Corbxda,  and  Turritella,  that  dips  slightly  to  the  south- 
east and  reaches  sea  level  one-half  mile  above  Plum  Point.  Overlying  the 
fossiliferous  zone  is  a  second  bed  of  blue  diatomaceous  clay  (3),  about  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  that  thins  out  toward  the  south  and  brings  a  thick  fossil- 
iferous bed  (4),  that  overlies  it,  to  sea-level  about  one  mile  below  Plum 
Point.  This  deposit  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  shell  accumulation 
in  the  Maryland  Neocene.  It  reaches  about  five  feet  in  thickness  in  its 
thickest  part,  and  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  shells,  the  cementing  material 
being  broken  fragments  of  the  same.  Among  the  many  species  found  at 
this  locality  are :  Pema  maxillata,  Pecten  madisonius,  Peciunmlus  parilis, 
CmssateUa  undulata,  Panopaea  americana,  Isocardia  fraierna,  Pinna  sp.,  Venus 
alveal/i,  Qirdium  laqueatum,  Area  idonea,  Fissurella  marylandiea,  Ecphora 
quadrieostala,  Turritella  plebia,  T.  vnriubilis,  Siliquaria.  .sp.,  and  Puecino-fusus 
parilii,  together  with  fragments  of  bryozoans  and  corals.  Overlying  this  bed 
is  a  layer  of  diatomaceous  earth  (5),  succeeded  at  the  first  point  examined 
by  an  indistinct  band  of  fossils  (6),  and  over  this  again  a  yellowish  clay  (7) 
that  is  highly  diatomaceous. 

Proceeding  to  the  southward  along  the  Calvert  County  shore,  successively 
younger  beds  appear,  and  in  the  high  bluffs  between  Cove  and  Drum  Points 
a  conspicuous  exposure  of  upper  Neocene  is  found.  About  the  middle  and 
highest  portion  of  the  bluff  the  section  is  as  follows : 


Plebtocene. 

Red  and  yellow  sand  with  ledges  of  ironstone. 

40  feet. 

Light  yellowish  clay  consolidated  by  deposition  of  iron 
oxide. 

5  feet. 

Dark  blue  clay. 

25  feet. 

Neocene. 

Fossiliferous  zone  containing  Ostrea  virginica,  Pecten  mad- 
isonius, P.  jpjfersonius^  Area  idonea,  Crassatella  undulata, 
Astarte    varians,    Cardium   lagvealuvi,    Vtnjis   mercenarui, 
Doainia  acetabulum,  Cylheren  sayana,  Holen  eiisifurmis,  Oor- 
bula   inegualis,    Ntitica   duplicata,   Ecphora    qtiadricostaUi, 
Nassa  triviltata,  ('lepidnla  .vy;.,  Puxus  rvsllciis,  Pulgnr  coro- 
natus,  F.  fnsiftmnis,  liirrileUa  plebia,  T.  variabilis,  Scaiaria 
sp.,  Typhis  acutirostra,  Buccinumlunatwn,  Pleurotoma  sp., 
huccino-fusus  parilis,  Terebra  simplex,  Mad  repora  pal  ma/a, 
Balanus  proteus. 

5  feet. 

Blue  clay  with   numerous  irregular  seams  containing 
great  numbers  of  Tujrildla  plebia  and  Nassa  trivitlala. 

16  feet. 

Somewhat  nearer  Drum  Point  there  is  a  thick  accumulation  of  lignite 
that  protrudes  from  the  fast  receding  shore  and  acts  as  a  barrier  against  its 
more  rapid  removal. 

A  large  part  of  the  Calvert  County  shore-line  shows  evidences  of  recent 
and  rapid  denudation,  though  certain  low  tracts  of  coa.st,  particularly  at 
the  mouths  of  small  streams,  show  that  accumulation  is  likewise  going  on. 

From  Drum  Point  the  expedition  started  up  the  Patuxent  Kiver,  passing 
for  a  distance  back  over  the  series  of  Neocene  beds.  At  Jones'  Wharf  a  fine 
exposure  of  fossiliferons  Neocene  containing  vast  numbers  of  Pema  muxiltata 
was  examined,  .\mong  other  forms  that  are  numerous  here  are  Isumrdia 
ffatema,  Pecten  madisonius,  Crassatella  undulata,  C'orlnda  idemea. 

At  Hallowing  Point,  opposite  Benedict,  an  exposure  of  lower  Neocene 
was  examined,  the  lower  strata  of  which  afford  numerous  molluscan  casts. 

From  thi.s  locality  the  return  was  made  to  Drum  Point,  and  from  thence 
a  continuance  of  the  trip  to  the  Potomac  Kiver. 

The  first  point  touched  at  was  Cornfield  Harbor,  near  Point  Lookout, 
where  the  best  development  of  fossiliferous  Pleistocene  in  .Southern  Mary- 
land is  exhibited. 


The  section  is  as  follows : 


Yellowish  saud  and  gravel 4  feet. 

Compact  layer  of  argillaceous  sand,  with   Ostrea 

virginica,  Mya  arenaria,  Mijtitus  hamatus,  etc. .A  foot. 

Dark  blue  clay,  with  Pholas  coslala,  Ventts  vierce- 
naria,  Mactra  laUralis,  Nalica  herds,  Area  trans- 
versa, etc 5  feet. 


10  feet. 


The  next  locality  investigated  was  that  of  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  where 
on  both  banks  excellent  exposures  of  ujiper  Neocene  are  to  be  found.  Many 
of  Conrad's  types  were  obtained  from  this  locality.  Over  seventy-five  differ- 
ent species  have  been  found  here  and  reported  in  earlier  publications  (J.  H. 
U.  Cirmlars,  No.  65  and  No.  SI).  The  fossiliferous  zone  is  a  bed  of  blue 
clay,  in  part  ferruginated,  that  reaches  about  seven  feet  above  water  level 
and  is  so  fully  exposed  to  the  waves  that  the  be.acli  at  low  tide  is  strewn 
with  shells,  many  of  them  as  perfectly  preserved  as  the  forms  living  in  the 
adjacent  waters. 

The  Nomini  Clifls  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac  are  the  most 
conspicuous  bluBs  on  the  river,  and  present  an  excellent  exposure  of  Neocene 
strata.  The  section  given  below  is  found  at  the  second  bluff,  where  a  boring 
of  30  feet  made  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  into  the  blue  clay  gives  altogether 
110  feet  of  superimposed  Neocene  beds,  the  thickest  exposure  of  this  forma- 
tion yet  observed  by  the  writer. 


Pleistocene. 


Neocene. 


Red  sand  containing  layers  of  ironstone. 


Blue  marl 4  feet. 

Red  indurated  marl 3  feet. 

Gray  and  red  argillaceous  sand,  with  Pectunculus, 

Mfictra,  Turritnlln,  etc 15  feet. 

Light  blue  argillaceous  sand 10  feet. 

Blue  marl,  with  Isocardia  fraterna,  Venus  mei'ce- 

naria,  etc 5  feet. 

Light  argillaceous  saud 10  feet. 

Dark  blue  marl,  with  Pema  mazittata,  Pecten  mad- 

isonijis,  Venus  mercenaria,  etc 8  feet. 

Dark  compaet  blue  clay,  slightly  diatomaceous 25  feet. 


60  feet. 


80  feet. 


The  more  prominent  fossiliferous  zones  may  be  followed  for  several  miles, 
appearing  iii  the  same  or  slightly  modified  form  in  each  succeeding  bluff. 
A  dip  to  the  southeast  is  shown  in  the  appearance  of  successively  older  beds, 
one  after  another,  in  proceeding  up  stream. 

Shortly  after  passing  Lower  Cedar  Point  on  the  Maryland  bank  of  the 
Potomac  the  Eocene  is  observed  for  the  first  time  lying  beneath  beds  of  light 
diatomaceous  earth  (lower  Neocene).  Passing  up  stream  to  Pope's  Creek 
on  the  same  bank  the  Eocene  aHbrds  continuously  thicker  exposures,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  that  stream  tlie  section  is  as  follows : 


Pleistocene. 

Red  sandy  loam  and  gravel. 

10  feet. 

Neocene. 

Diatomaceous  earth,  at  times  highly  argillaceous. 

40  feet. 

Eocene. 

Dark  green-sand,  with  Cardita  planicosta,  Cytherea 
ovaia,  etc. 

25  feet. 

Good  exposures  of  Eocene  are  found  all  along  the  Virginia  bank  from 
Matthias  Point  to  Aquia  Creek  and  especially  in  the  higher  bluffs  at  the 
mouth  of  Potomac  Creek  and  Aquia  Creek  the  best  sections  of  Eocene 
strata  to  be  found  in  tlie  Potomnc  region  are  exhibited.  The  following  sec- 
tion is  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia  Creek  : 


Pleistocene. 


Eocene. 


Red  sandy  loam. 


Light-colored  sand,  slightly  glauconilic 20  feet. 

Light  green-sand,  with  Cardita  planicosta,Ttirriteila 
Mortoni,  Cucullara  oneckela,  CrassaleKa  capri- 
cranium,  Cytherea  ovaia,  etc 9  feet. 

Soft,  yellowish  greeu-saud,  with  Ostrea  covipressi- 

rostra 15  feet. 

Ledge  of  dark  green-sand,  with  Turritella  Mortoni, 
Cardita  planicosta,  Panopaea  elongata,  Pustts 
sp.,etc 3  feet. 

Dark  green-sand,  with  Cytfierea  ovaia,  Crassatella 

capri-cranium,  etc 18  feet. 


20  feet. 
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On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  just  above  Clifton  Beacli  a  long  low 
bluff  affords  a  typical  exposure  of  the  Eocene  green-sand  crowded  with 
characteristic  fossils. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  at  Cockpit  Point  to  examine  tlie  fine  railroad  cut 
through  Possum  Nose,  which  exhibits  the  coarse  white  sands  of  the 
Potomac  formation.  Inter-stratified  beds  of  clay  afford  leaves  and  shell 
impressions. 

At  Mount  Vernon  a  further  section  of  Potomac  sands  was  examined,  while 
the  liistoric  associations  of  the  place  aroused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
party. 

At  Fort  Washington  the  last  geological  examinations  were  made.  Here 
a  bluff  not  quite  one  hundred  feet  high  gives  a  fine  exposure  of  four  of  the 
formations  of  the  Coastal  Plain  series.     The  section  is  as  follows : 


Pleistocene. 

Coarse  graTel. 

8  feet. 

Eocene. 

Red  sand,  with  ctsts  of  Titrrildla  Mortoni,  Dosinlops-is 
Meekii,  Cylherea  ovata,  CrassateUa  sp.,  Ostrea  sp. 

12  feet. 

Cretaceous. 

Dark,  micaceous  sand,  with  Ci/primeria  demata, 

Crassatdla  vadosa,  Cucatlaea  vulijarh^  etc 10  feet. 

20  feet. 

Potomac 

Variegated  clay,  slightly  lignitic  on  upper  surface,  with 
layers  of  ironstone. 

65  feet. 

From  Fort  Washington  the  run  was  made  directly  to  Washington,  where 
the  expedition  was  disbanded. 

AGRICULTURE. 

By  Milton  Whitney. 

The  agricultural  feature  of  the  expedition  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the 
soils  with  the  geological  formations  and  to  see  if  soil  types  could  be  estab- 
lished to  explain  the  natural  or  economic  distribution  of  the  principal  crops 
of  Southern  Maryland.  Later  the  physical  properties  of  tliese  soil  types 
will  be  worked  out  as  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  physical  condition 
of  local  soils  departing  from  the  type  from  some  natural  or  artificial  cause. 

Having  established  these  types  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  is  shown  in  a  paper  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Circulars, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  ordinary  fertilizers  and  manures,  to  very  materi- 
ally modify  the  physical  condition  of  the  local  soils  lo  make  them  approach 
more  nearly  the  type  best  adapted  to  a  given  crop  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
and  of  economic  value.  This  work  will  also  explain  the  cause,  and  suggest 
the  most  intelligent  method  for  the  improvement  of  "  worn  out"  or  "dete- 
riorated" lands.  A  large  number  of  samples  of  the  soils  from  the  different 
geological  formations  were  collected  for  future  examination  to  supplement 
the  collection  already  made  in  several  previous  trips  to  inland  points. 

The  very  characteristic  yellow  clay-loam  wheat  lands  of  Davidsonville 
and  Upper  Marlboro  were  foinid  at  Herring  Bay  and  at  Pope's  Creek,  and 
probably  extend  in  a  rather  wide  belt  across  this  portion  of  the  State  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  They  appear  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  diato- 
maceons  earth  horizon  of  the  neocene  formation,  and  derived  directly  from 
this  by  weathering.  The  yellow  clay  subsoil  is  not  over  six  or  eight  feet  thick 
in  the  large  number  of  exposures  examined,  here  and  elsewhere,  on  the  line 
of  the  Drum  Point  Railro.-id,  and  fades  imperceptibly  into  the  pure  white 
diatomaceous  earth  below.  Quantities  of  diatomes  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
yellow  subsoil  itself.  The  formation  of  this  subsoil  as  indicated  by  the 
mechanical  analysis  of  samples  taken  from  different  depths  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  diatomaceous  earth  has  something  over  7.5  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  empty  space,  while  the  overlying  subsoil  has  not  far  from  55  per  cent. 
The  subsoil  h.as  generally  much  more  "clay  "or  fine  material,  smaller  than 
.005  mm.  in  diameter,  than  the  diatomaceous  earth  or  the  soil  proper,  and 
suggests  a  local  accumulation  of  the  fine  matter  ("  clay  ")  from  the  weathered 
surface  soil  downward. 

The  finest  grade  of  tobacco  land  of  the  State  is  also  in  tliis  diatomaceous 
layer  of  the  neocene  formation.  The  best  tobacco  soils  difl'ers  from  the  liest 
and  strongest  wheat  lands  in  having  less  clay,  and  they  appear  lo  be  looser  and 
more  loamy  in  texture.  The  diatomaceous  earth  seems  to  be  less  weathered 
than  in  the  wheat  lands,  for  the  lower  depth  of  the  yellow  clay  subsoil 


of  the  wheat  lands  near  the  contact  with  the  purer  diatomaceous  earth  has 
the  appearance  of  a  good  subsoil  for  the  finer  grades  of  tobacco,  and  further- 
more the  tobacco  lands  appear  to  be  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  wheat 
lands,  and  in  the  upland  valleys,  where  erosion  has  been  more  recent. 
Locally,  tills  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  working  downward  of  the  coarser 
particles  from  the  soils  of  the  hills;  but  from  whatever  cause  I  think  the 
topographic  maps  of  this  region  when  completed  will  aid  greatly  in  defining 
the  limits  of  the  tobacco  soils. 

This  diatomaceous  earth  series  is  the  only  valuable  soil  agriculturally  in 
the  neocene  formation  in  that  part  of  tlie  State,  but  it  covers  a  very  large 
area,  with  a  strong  and  productive  soil,  capable  of  great  improvement. 
Tlie  two  types  of  wheat  and  tobacco  land  are  very  characteristic,  and  each 
is  very  uniform  throughout. 

The  very  characteristic  fine-grained  .sandy  truck  and  fruit  soils  of  Magothy, 
Severn,  South,  and  West  Kivers,  are  undonbtedly  eocene,  for  they  may  be 
easily  traced  to  the  unweatbered  green  sand.  A  narrow  belt  of  this  uncovered 
eocene  runs  inland  to  the  Patuxent  at  Mullikin's,  and  for  some  dist.ance  down 
the  river,  but  I  know  of  no  other  considerable  area  in  the  State.  On  the 
Potomac  River  very  thick  beds  of  the  unweatbered  green  sand  are  exposed, 
but  in  every  ca-se  they  are  covered  by  later  formation,s,  and  give  no  soil  of 
any  considerable  area.  The  type  is  very  distinct  and  very  uniform.  The 
soils  are  too  light  for  the  economic  production  of  wheat  or  tobacco,  for 
while  the  texture  of  the  tobacco  grown  on  them  is  good,  the  yield  per  acre 
is  very  small  under  ordinary  cultivation. 

Among  the  more  recent  formations  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
State,  the  broad  level  terraces  bordering  the  Patuxent  and  Potomac  Kivers 
and  tlieir  tributaries  (especially  tlie  St.  Mary's  River)  McGee  has  designated 
as  the  Columbia.  These  soils  are  of  considerable  area,  and  are  very  uni- 
form. They  are  cajiable  of  great  improvement,  and  are  considered  very 
fertile.  In  texture  they  appear  to  be  midway  between  the  eocene  and 
neocene  soils.  This  same  formation  extends  down  the  coast,  and  probably 
forms  the  truck  and  fruit  lands  around  Norfolk. 

A  very  large  area  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with  "  pine  barrens," 
which  Darton  has  refered  to  the  Appomatox  formation.  From  the  water 
this  appears  to  cover  most  of  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's  Counties  back  from 
the  river  terraces.  It  is  difficult  to  cl.assify  this  soil  as  a  coarse  sand  or 
compact  clay,  for  the  sand  is  as  closely  packed  as  though  it  had  been 
puddled  ;  and  although  the  country  is  very  high  and  rolling,  the  under 
drainage  is  very  poor. 

A  single  instance  was  seen  where  this  soil  had  been  very  highly  improved 
and  made  very  fertile,  and  the  soil  can  undoubtedly  be  reclaimed  and  made 
productive.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  however,  and  must  be  considered  and 
studied  as  such,  for  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil  must  be  ch.anged.  I  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  expense  whether  it  should  be  improved,  and  in  whicli 
of  several  ways  it  should  be  done. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  here  as  illustrating  a  point  which  should 
be  clearly  recognized — that  "the  soil"  is  not  a  unit,  but  that  there  are 
different  soils  which  require  different  treatment.  It  is  not  the  plant  which 
is  to  be  manured  for  as  much  as  the  soil.  To  improve  these  pine  barrens  and 
produce  a  normal  wheat  plant  on  them  will  probably  require  exactly  opposite 
methods  and  results  from  the  improvement  and  treatment  of  the  neocene  wheat 
lands  themselves.  The  same  methods  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  the 
same  results  on  both  kinds  of  soil,  for  the  conditions  of  the  two  soils  are 
quite  different  and  opposite  as  I  see  them  in  this  preliminary  work.  What 
the  exact  conditions  are  which  prevail  in  these  diflerent  soils,  especially  as 
regards  their  relation  to  the  circulation  of  water,  must  be  determined  by 
careful  investigation.  This  will  indicate  any  desirable  change  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  then  our  other  work  will  show  how  these  changes  can  best  be 
effected  and  suggest  the  most  intelligent  method  for  the  improvement  of 
the  soils.  We  are  working  now  on  the  conditions  which  actually  prevail 
in  these  soil  types. 

The  cretaceous  soils  are  of  no  .agricultural  importance,  for  there  are  only 
very  small  areas  exposed  on  a  narrow  and  irregular  line  east  from  Wash- 
ington. The  formations  have  been  mentioned  out  of  the  order  of  their 
geological  horizons,  but  in  order  of  the  .agricultural  value  of  the  soil,  for 
ease  of  treatment.  The  soils  of  each  formation  are  so  very  characteristic 
and  so  very  uniform  throughout,  that  there  will  be  little  trouble  to  estab- 
lish the  following  soil  types  and  show  the  difference  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion and  properties  in  their  relation  to  ])lant  growth  :  1.  Neocene,  forming 
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the  wheat  and  tobacco  lands.  2.  Eocene,  the  fruit  and  truck.  3.  Cohimhia, 
the  fertile  river  terraces.  4.  Appomattox,  the  pine  barrens.  5.  Cretaceous. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  any  work  in  the  Potomac  formation, 
for  the  soils  in  this  are  so  varied  that  they  must  always  be  treated  as  local 
formations  of  small  area.  There  is  nothing  approaching  the  complexity  of 
this  formation  in  any  other  formation  in  the  State. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

By  W.  H.  Holmes. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Expedition  contains  much 
of  interest  to  the  archaeologist  as  well  as  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist  and 
the  agriculturalist.  The  ancient  remains  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed  or  tlian  their  history  would  at  first  suggest. 
Their  age  is  not  great,  and  the  people  to  whom  they  must  be  attributed 
were  uncultured  and  savage  in  the  extreme,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  demand  attention  from  students  in  more  than  one 
department  of  research. 

This  wide  range  of  interest  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  existence  of  the 
oyster  in  the  salt  and  brackish  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries 
and  to  the  additional  circumstance  that  the  primitive  inhabitant  ajipreciated 
the  delicious  bivalve  as  fully  as  does  his  more  cultured  successor. 

To  such  an  extent  were  the  oysters  gathered  and  consumed  by  the  natives 
that  deposits  of  shells  covering  thousands  of  acres  were  accumulated  along 
the  shores  where  they  may  now  be  seen  and  studied.  These  deposits  are 
distributed  rather  evenly  over  the  fields  and  in  places  reach  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  The  heaviest  body  within  the  limits  of  Maryland  has  a  thick- 
ness of  about  eight  feet.  Examination  has  shown  that  these  artificial 
deposits  rank  in  importance  both  as  to  mass  and  horizontal  extent  witli 
some  of  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  geologic  formations.  They  thus 
properly  claim  the  attention  of  the  geologist  who  will  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  and  map  them. 

To  the  agriculturist  these  remarkable  accummulations  of  shell  are  of 
unusual  importance.  Many  of  the  beds  have,  through  the  effects  of  age  or 
peculiar  conditions  of  deposit,  undergone  extensive  decomposition.  Tlie 
white  pearly  shell  has  changed  to  a  marly  earth,  quite  dark  in  color  and  of 
exceeding  fertility.  Many  of  the  richest  fields  in  Maryland  are  surfaced 
with  this  black  soil,  and  the  decayed  and  half  decayed  shells  are  removed 
from  the  beds  and  distributed  by  the  farmers  over  the  fields  to  add  to  their 
fertility.  Examples  of  this  class  were  observed  by  the  expedition  at  Herring 
Bay,  at  Drum  Point,  on  the  Patuxeut  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers,  and  at  several 
points  on  the  Potomac. 

Again  in  many  cases  the  great  fields  of  shell  remain  where  the  Indian 
left  them  almost  unchanged  by  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
the  farmer  finds  them  an  impediment  to  ihe  plow  and  the  hoe  and  plants 
his  grain  and  seeds  with  great  difficulty  in  beds  of  flinty  shell. 

Excellent  examples  of  these  masses  of  well  preserved  shells  were  examined 
at  Jones'  Wharf  and  Hallowing  Point  on  the  Patuxent,  and  at  Pope's  Creek 
on  the  Potomac. 

In  some  cases  the  more  extensive  deposits  have  been  utilized  in  fertilizing 
the  soil  by  first  burning  them  in  kilns.  TliLs  is  the  ca.se  at  Pope's  Creek 
where  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  has  consumed  some- 
thing like  200,000  cubic  feet  of  shells  and  yet  have  more  extensive  fields  to 
draw  upon  in  the  future. 

The  tribes  of  Indians  who  occupied  the  shell  heap  sites  and  by  whom,  in 
all  probability,  these  shells  were  accumulated  as  the  result  of  long  years  of 
feasting,  were  encountered  by  John  Smith,  Leonard  Calvert  and  others  of  the 
first  colonists.  They  rapidly  disappeared,  however,  from  tliC  immediate 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac,  and  to-day  are  represented  by  a  few 
hapless  survivors  soon  to  be  absorbed  into  the  races  with  whom  they  dwell. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Algonkin  stock 
of  peoples  and  acknowledged  the  chieftainship  of  the  great  Powhattan. 
The  powerful  Susquehannocks  of  the  north  were  accustomed  in  early  days 
to  malce  frequent  raids  into  this  southern  tide-water  region,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  they  occupied  any  part  of  it  permanently,  and  it  seems  probalde 
that  the  evidences  of  occupation  now  so  frequently  met  with  are  mainly  of 
Algonkin  origin. 

Most  important  among  the  remains  attributed  to  them  arc  the  sliell 
deposits,  of  which  mention  lias  been  made.  The.se  are  in  the  main  Kitdien- 
middens,  and  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  villages  or  re.sorts.     Intermingled 


with  the  oyster  shells  are  other  classes  of  the  refuse  of  feasting.  There  are 
bones  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals.  Antlers  of  deer  almost  entire, 
and  bones  split  to  remove  the  marrow  are  at  times  recovered.  The  natural- 
ist finds  here  a  field  for  the  examination  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  the  region. 

Buried  in  these  banks  of  shell  are  many  works  of  art.  Stone  implements 
of  many  kinds,  and  fragments  of  earthenware  are  present  in  great  numbers. 
The  ancient  peoples  cultivated  corn  and  the  mortars  and  pestles  of  stone 
used  in  reducing  the  grain  to  flour  are  found  on  every  hand.  They  fished 
in  the  shallow  waters  with  spears,  they  hunted  in  the  swamps  and  hills, 
and  went  to  war  with  arrows,  and  these  implements  and  weapons  were 
tipped  with  bits  of  flaked  stone,  such  as  we  now  gather  by  thousands  from 
the  fields  and  forests.  Grooved  axes,  celts,  hammers  and  various  forms  of 
pendant  ornaments  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  articles  recovered. 

A  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  phenomena  here  so  briefly  referred  to 
will  yield  most  interesting  results.  The  meagre  story  of  the  vanished  races, 
as  we  have  it  from  historical  sources,  will  be  amplified  into  a  complete  and 
intelligible  record. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
WEATHER  SERVICE. 

The  organization  of  State  Weather  Services  to  conduct  observations  over 
limited  areas  has  been  undertaken  in  recent  years  in  many  portions  of  the 
country.  What  the  national  service  does  for  the  entire  United  States,  the 
local,  service  does  for  each  State.  While  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  aflx)rds 
information  concerning  the  general  climatic  conditions  prevailing  over 
the  whole  country,  the  State  Service  shows  what  those  conditions  are  in  the 
various  districts  and  counties  of  the  State.  It  at  once  becomes  an  important 
medium  to  the  agriculturalist,  through  which  he  learns  the  most  favorable 
times  to  plant  and  reap  and  how  best  to  protect  his  crops.  It  aids  the 
shipping  interests  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers  by  indicat- 
ing the  character  of  the  weather  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  It  gives 
to  all  the  valuable  predictions  of  the  national  service,  together  with  the 
conditions  that  locally  prevail. 

The  local  service  has  been  officially  recognized  by  many  of  the  States 
already  as  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance,  and  provision  made  for 
its  maintainance.  In  others  the  chief  expense  has  been  borne  by  tlie  U.  S. 
Signal  Service,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  detailed  to  efliciently  con- 
duct the  work. 

The  Maryland  State  Weather  Service  has  been  organized  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service.     The  officers  are  : 
William  B.  Clark,  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  Director. 
Milton  Whitney,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
C.  P.  Cronk,  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  Meteorologist  in  charge. 

The  U.  S.  Signal  Service  will  furnish  men  to  take  charge  of  the  details 
of  the  work,  will  supply  instruments  to  the  observers  in  various  portions  of 
the  State,  and  will  afford  the  means  of  sending  out  weather  predictions  and 
general  summaries  of  temperature  and  rainfall. 

The  ten  stations  in  Maryland  that  now  report  directly  to  Washington 
will  become  incorporated  in  the  State  Service,  and  the  number  of  stations 
increased  to  forty  or  more  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  service. 

It  is  proposed  to  print  montlily  a  general  report  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions, and  weekly  to  send  throughout  the  Stale  a  brief  statement  as  to  the 
crop  prospects.  A  scheme  will  be  devised  by  wliich  frost  warnings  may 
also  be  given. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  will  be  the  establishment  of  signal 
stations  at  such  points  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  as  can  be 
readily  conunimicated  with,  so  that  the  captains  of  vessels  can  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  direction  of  the  winds. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Service  will  depend  Largely  upon  the  close- 
ness of  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  move  the  B.altimore  office  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  to  the 
University,  and  it  will  after  May  20th  have  quarters  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory,  upon  the  roof  of  which  building  the  observations  will  be  taken. 
An  office  will  be  retained  in  the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  the  eity 
so  as  to  lie  in  close  communication  with  the  public  as  heretofore. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  outlined  above  will  be  fully  inaugurated 
during  the  present  summer.  W.  B.  C. 
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COLONEL  SCHARF'S  GIFT  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  COLLECTION. 


The  President  of  the  Universit_v  laid  before  tlie  Trustees,  April  15,  1891, 
a  letter  from  Colonel  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  ofl'ering  to  present  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  and  manuscripts 
illustrating  the  history  of  this  country,  especially  of  Maryland  and  the 
Southern  States;  and  with  this  letter,  his  own  reply  to  Colonel  Scharf, 
and  a  full  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  collection,  prepared  by  Mr.  Powell^ 
a  graduate  student  in  History,  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  that  this  Board  accepts,  with  great  pleasure,  the  very  large  col- 
lection of  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  other  interesting  materials  placed  at  its  disposal  by  J.  Thomas 
Scharf,  Esq.,  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in  his  letter  making  this  gift. 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  this  Board  be  requested  to  communicate 
this  resolution  to  Mr.  Scharf,  and  when  this  collection  is  received  to  report 
to  this  Board,  in  order  that  further  directions  may  be  given  for  its  classifi- 
cation, inde.xing  and  preservation. 

The  following  is  Colonel  Scharf 's  letter : 

Baltimore,  April  9,  1891. 
President  D.  C.  Gilman,  and 

The  Board  of  Trustees  or 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Oentlemen: 

I  herewith  offer  to  the  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  a  gift,  my  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  autographs,  curios,  and  other  historical 
material,  chiefly  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Southern  States  and 
people. 

The  character  and  extent  of  this  collection  will  be  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying report  prepared  l)y  Mr.  L.  P.  Powell,  of  your  University,  with  my 
assistance ;  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it  embodies  the  results  of  thirty  years 
systematic  research,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  was  accumu- 
lated with  the  view  of  carrying  out  certain  work,  both  that  which  I  have 
already  completed,  and  other  designs  which  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
now  compels  me  definitely  to  abandon. 

Especial  reasons  have  induced  me  to  select  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity as  the  recipient  of  this  gift.  I  have  long  noted  with  regret  how 
imperfectly  the  history,  general  and  local,  of  the  Soufhern  States  has  been 
written ;  and  the  fact  that  this  imperfection  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
absence  or  inaccessibility  of  material.  No  great  collection  of  Southern 
historical  documents  exists.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  a  Southern  man  in  a  Southern  city,  may  see  its  way  to 
do  for  the  South  what  the  Northern  universities  have  done  for  the  North, 
and  become  the  great  repository  of  material  for  Southern  history.  I  trust 
tliat  my  own  collection  may  be  a  nucleus  around  whicli  others  may  gather, 
and  that  the  liistorical  department  of  the  University  may  be  the  recognized 
centre  of  Southern  historical  work.  This,  I  am  well  assured,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  University  at  the  South,  and  would  bring 
many  Southern  students  and  men  of  letters  to  its  halls.  In  such  a  case  I 
should  not  limit  my.self  to  the  present  gift,  l-)ut  shonld  find  other  ways  of 
primioting  an  end  which  I  have  much  at  heart. 

I  have  only  to  add  tliat  I  desire  that  the  collection  wliicli  I  now  present 
may,  to  all  future  time,  be  known  as  the  "J.  Thomas  .Siharf  Historical  Col- 
lection ; "  that  it  may  be  kejit  together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  the 
largest  usefulness. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

.1.  Thomas  Scharp. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCHARF  LIBRARY. 

By  L.  P.  Powell. 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Scharf  Library  of  Americana  in  a 
briefer  space  than  a  detailed  and  formal  catalogue  is  impossible,  but  the 
following  outline  will,  it  is  hoped,  suggest  the  most  important  features. 
Tlie  following  divisions  have  been  made  of  the  collection :  books,  pamphlets, 
unpublished  manuscripts,  materials  on  the  history  of  New  York  City  and 


vicinity,    Missouri,    Pennsylvania,    Delaware,   Maryland,   Baltimore,   the 
Southern  States,  autographs,  broadsides  and  miscellanies. 

/.  Books. 

The  collection  of  books,  of  which  the  exact  number  can  not  yet  be  given, 
includes  many  works  on  Southern  history,  all  valuable  and  some  rare.  The 
generous  donor  gives  in  addition  a  complete  set  of  his  own  published  works 
and  copies  of  all  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

II.  Pamphlets. 

The  collection  of  pamphlets  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  country.  Colonel  Scharf  has  collected  at  great  expense  more  than 
50,000  published  papers,  relating  to  the  economic,  financial,  social,  educa- 
tional, political,  military,  and  religious  history  of  the  nation.  He  presents 
all  of  them  to  the  University  They  are  especially  valuable  in  the  field 
of  Southern  history.     Many  of  them  relate  to  slavery  and  the  Civil  War. 

III.   Uiipvhlished  Manuscripts. 

There  are  several  hundred  unpublished  manuscripts,  some  of  them  illumi- 
nating obscure  matters  of  Southern  history.  This  is  prob.ably  the  most 
important  part  of  the  collection.  Ten  manuscripts  are  from  the  pen  of 
James  D.  McCabe,  who  was  employed  in  the  confederate  war  department 
at  Richmond  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  who,  in  1862-3,  edited 
the  "  Southern  Home  Journal,"  afterwards  changed  to  "  The  Magnolia 
Weekly,"  of  which  Colonel  Scharf  gives  to  the  University  the  only  com- 
plete file  in  existence.  Mr.  McCabe  wrote  a  history  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy during  the  first  two  years  of  the  War  and  collected  materials  in 
manuscript  for  its  completion.  The  history  consists  of  some  twenty  volumes 
of  manuscript,  and  is  of  inestimable  value,  because  nearly  all  the  sources 
were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  Richmond.  Of  the  rest  of  the  McCabe 
manuscripts,  the  following  are  the  most  important :  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (595  pp.) ;  Notes  to  the  History  of  the  War  (13  vols.) ;  Anec- 
dotes and  Incidents  of  American  History  (400  pp.) ;  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Sketch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  and  the  Life  of  Napoleon  HI. 
from  his  birth  to  the  close  of  1864  (3  vols.,  1311  pp.) 

Many  manuscripts  on  Revolutionary  history  were  bought  at  the  sale  of 
the  private  liln-ary  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  editor  of  the  old 
"  Historical  Magazine."  Twelve  volumes  of  manuscrii^ts  are  devoted  to 
copies  of  the  original  Revolutionary  papers  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 
.James  Henry  Eochelle's  biographical  sketch  of  John  Randolph  Tucker, 
the  explorer  of  the  Amazon,  written  in  1887,  and  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Scharf  with  the  request  that  he  publish  it,  is  transferred  to  the  University, 
accompanied  by  the  author's  request.  Of  the  other  important  manuscripts 
only  the  following  cjin  be  mentioned  here: 

Wilmot  .Johnson's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia; 
John  H.  Hewett's  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  Baltimore ;  Biography 
of  Stephen  Russell  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  writ- 
ten by  his  son ;  Richard  T.  Allison's  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Marine 
Corps ;  History  of  the  Ciiiise  of  the  A  labama  and  Siege  of  Charleston ;  Biog- 
raphy of  James  Wallace  Cooke,  Commander  of  the  Albemarle,  written  liy  his 
widow;  Chronological  History  and  Biography  of  the  United  States;  Sketch 
of  Captain  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  ;  Extracts  on  Maryland  History  com- 
piled from  The  Maryland  Gazette,  published  at  Annapolis  from  April  20, 
174.5,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution;  and  an  Index  of  all  Depositions  taken 
by  the  Chancery  Courts  of  Maryland  from  the  earliest  times.  This  is  a 
manuscript  of  great  genealogical  value  to  Maryland  people.  The  donor 
contributes  more  than  fifty  manuscripts  of  his  own  writing.  Among  them 
are  sketches  of  about  twenty  confederate  steamers ;  a  complete  history  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac ;  an  article  on  the  Negro  in  Maryland ;  and 
an  article  on  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
Philadelphia. 

IV.  New  York  City  and  Vidnily. 

The  materials  in  this  section  were  collected  by  the  donor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  "  History  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,"  and  include  a 
great  many  rare  and  curious  original  papers  and  fac-similes.  There  is  also 
a  complete  set,  bound  in  calf,  of  New  York  Legislative  Manu.als  from  1840 
to  the  present  time,  which  are  now  scarce. 
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V.  Missouri. 

The  Seliarf  Library  includes  the  excellent  collection  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Billon  on  early  Missouri  history.  On  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  materials  are 
most  abundant  l)ut  they  are  also  plentiful  on  the  old  French  regime,  the 
Louisiana  cession,  and  Spanish  explorations  in  the  Southwest.  For  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  donor  himself  collected  materials,  which 
he  presents. 

VI.  Pennsylvania. 

The  announcement  that  here  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Tliompson  Westcott,  the  Philadelphia  antiquarian  and  historian,  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  imjiortance  of  this  part  of  tlie  collection.  Upon  the 
death  of  Thompson  Westcott  in  1S8S,  Colonel  Scharf  bought  the  most  of  Mr. 
Westcott's  literary  property  and  added  it  to  his  own  materials  on  Penn- 
sylvania history;  thus  forming  a  collection  without  which  the  history  of 
Philadelphia  would  scarcely  be  attempted  by  the  most  sanguine  writer. 
The  Westcott  collection  relates  chiefly  to  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  more 
than  5,000  manuscripts,  letters,  deeds,  etc.,  collected  for  historical  purposes 
by  the  famous  antiquarian.  Although  it  contains  many  rare  curiosand  hun- 
dreds of  precious  autograph  letters  as  valu.able  for  their  contents  as  for  the 
signatures,  it  embraces  quite  as  many  more  important  contrilnitions  to  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  from  their  foundation  to  the 
present  time.  The  newspaper  clippings  alone  fill  six  large  boxes  and  there 
are  besides,  many  packages  of  unmutiiated  newspapers.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  materials  is  Thompson  Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia,  in 
several  hundred  chapters,  which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  and 
was  never  published  in  boolc  form.  There  are  but  few  perfect  files  of  this 
extant,  of  which  one  and  part  of  another  are  found  here.  A  very  rare  his- 
tory of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  also  in  this  collection,  as  well  as 
Poulson's  manuscript  materials  for  a  history  of  Philadelphia  (1800-1825). 
Materials  are  in  this  collection  for  a  complete  history  of  Philadelphia, 
social,  economic,  educational,  religious,  and  political. 

The  following  miscellaneous  Americana  should  be  noted :  Muster  rolls 
of  Philadelphia  militia  in  the  Revolution;  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
year  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  :  a  complete  set  of  Westcott's  Notes 
and  Queries ;  materials  for  a  history  of  early  steamboats  on  the  Delaware ; 
several  hundred  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  Philadelphians  during 
the  last  hundred  years;  Durang's  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Stage; 
Gabriel  Thomas's  History  of  Philadelphia;  Buck's  History  of  Bucks 
County  in  manuscript;  materials  for  a  history  of  internal  improvements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  letters  and  deeds  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  before  the  coming  of  Penn  ;  materials  for  a  sketch  of  continental 
money  during  the  Revolution;  a  facsimile  of  Penn's  house;  lottery  tickets 
issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1776;  Seth  and 
Heap's  original  map  of  Philadel|jhia  in  1750;  the  only  copy  in  existence, 
dated  1734,  of  a  diagram  made  in  IGSS  of  a  proposed  canal  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  Susquehanna  River  ;  diagram  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
made  during  the  Revolution  by  Sir  William  Howe. 

VII.  Maryland. 

The  zealous  donor  has  exploited  all  available  sources  and  collected  mat- 
erials on  almost  ever\'  phase  of  Maryland  history.  The  social,  financial, 
political,  and  military  history  of  the  State  could  probably  be  written  from 
this  collection  alone.  On  the  earlier  history,  the  following  materials  should 
be  mentioned  :  List  of  records  of  the  Prerogative  Court  from  1G35  to  1777  ; 
Francis  Crugar's  manuscript  index  of  the  chancery  depositions  of  Maryland 
from  1634  to  1677  ;  many  unjiublished  papers  from  the  London  State  Paper 
office,  some  dated  as  early  as  1 688 ;  a  number  of  letters  from  Governor  Sharpe 
to  Lord  Daltimore,  written  about  1767. 

Tlie  last  words  which  the  lamented  Judge  Brown  uttered  concerning  this 
University  embodied  the  liope  that  some  student  would  undertake  a  history 
of  the  Maryland  line  in  the  Revolution.  Here  are  the  necessary  materi.als. 
The  one  hundred  and  more  muster  rolls  of  Maryland  troops  include  the 
roll  of  Captain  John  Eager  Howard's  company  and  Captain  Sam  Smith's 
company  in  1776.  This  is  the  best  collection  of  the  kind,  for  Colonel  Scharf 
has  purchased  almost  every  Maryland  roll  offered  for  sale  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  abundant  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Tories  in 
Maryland  include  the  names  of  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
between  1775  and  1784,  and  those  whose  property  was  confiscated.     The 


most  valuable  of  these  materials  describe  the  Whig  mobbing,  in  1777,  of 
William  Cioddard  for  an  attaclc  on  George  Washington  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  "  The  Maryland  Journal."  They  include  the  notice  to  leave 
town  which  the  Whigs  served  on  Goddard,  the  letter  of  John  Henry  dis- 
closing the  authorship  of  the  Thomas  Tell  Truth  letter,  and  all  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  trial  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  There  is  material,  also, 
for  a  biography  of  Bennett  Allen,  "the  fighting  parson,"  who  killed  Dulany, 
another  Maryland  Tory,  in  a  duel  on  English  soil. 

The  following  isolated  materials  on  the  Revolution  deserve  mention  : 
Original  records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  1776;  a  list,  nearly  complete, 
of  Maryland  soldiers ;  a  register  of  Maryland  troops  discharged  at  Frederick 
in  1783 ;  .accounts  for  quartering  soldiers  ;  list  of  deserters  returned  in  Har- 
ford County  in  1780;  original  manuscript  of  E.  Vallette,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  Maryland  in  1774;  journal  of  the  Ship  Defense  and  other  original 
materials  on  the  Maryland  navy.  The  papers  disclosing  Maryland's  share 
in  the  War  of  1812  include  the  muster  rolls;  the  correspondence  of  Gov- 
ernor Levin  Winder ;  oificial  reports  and  orders ;  private  letters  describing 
the  movements  of  the  armies  and  the  British  depredations  ;  the  records  of 
Maryland  privateers  in  the  South  American  Revolution  as  well  as  the  War 
of  1812 ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  original  papers  of  General  William  H.  Winder, 
who  conmianded  the  Maryland  department. 

Colonel  Scharf  has  long  intended  to  write  a  history  of  Maryland  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  more  than  6,000 
documents,  reports,  messages,  private  letters;  everything  in  fact  that  con- 
stant vigilance  could  spy  out  and  money  obtain  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  are  complete  lists  of  names  of  those  who  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  disloyalty,  and  of  those  whose  houses  were  searched  by  federal 
orders.  Materials  are  plentiful  on  the  campaigns  in  Maryland.  Concern- 
ing the  events  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  there  are  many  materials, 
to  which  Judge  George  William  Brown  did  not  have  access,  when  he  was 
writing  on  that  subject.  Here  is  one  of  the  few  complete  sets  of  House 
and  Senate  Documents  of  Maryland  from  1860  to  1867. 

Other  papers  which  deserve  at  least  brief  mention  are  the  following: 
Materials  for  a  biography  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton  ;  a  civil  list  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  members  of  the  General  .Vssembly  and  the  Governor's 
Council  from  the  first  settlement ;  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Maryland ;  Chase  and  Hanson's  Laws  of  Maryland ;  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ; 
specimens  of  nearly  all  newspapers  ever  published  in  Maryland  ;  map  of 
Maryland  in  1752;  the  only  original  non-importation  agreement  entered 
into  by  Baltimore  merchants  on  June  22,  1769 ;  materials  for  a  history  of 
St.  Mary's  City  and  other  dead  towns  of  Maryland.  The  materials  on 
Joppa  include  a  plat  of  the  original  town  and  the  entry  book  of  the  first 
settlers,  a  fitting  companion  to  that  lonely  brick  from  the  ruined  court 
house  at  Joppa,  witli  which  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  Univer.sity  years 
ago  began. 

VIII.   Baltimore. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  Baltimore  are  even  more  varied  and 
complete  than  those  for  the  history  of  the  State  at  large.  In  addition  to 
the  general  subjects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  on  the  oldest  churches;  Baltimore  epidemics;  eccentric 
characters;  Volunteer  Fire  and  Militia  Companies;  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions;  ward  boundaries,  extensions,  etc.;  water  department; 
police  department ;  reminiscences  of  old  and  distinguished  men  ;  the  i'<\\\- 
foruia  gold  fever  in  Baltimore;  the  press;  mobs  and  riots  of  antebellum 
days.  There  are  materials  also  for  a  history  of  Fort  McHenry  and  Fort 
Carroll,  including  the  original  documents  relating  to  their  origin,  and  of 
the  Baltimore  Piissenger  Railway  Company,  including  a  full  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  granting  of  the  charter.  The  following  mis- 
cellanies are  rare  and  valuable;  election  tickets  covering  tlie  whole  history 
of  Maryland  ;  a  large  collection  of  paper  currency  used  from  1838  to  1841 ; 
directories  published  in  1796,  and  in  1804;  copies  of  the  Baltimore  Whirj 
and  two  volumes  of  the  Federal  Gazelle  (1815) ;  manuscript  volumes  of 
police  records,  beginning  September  27,  1788. 

IX.    The  Southern  Stales. 

On  Southern  history  in  general  there  are  rich  materials,  especially  on 
the  Confederacy.     Colonel  Scharf  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  per- 
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sistently  regarded  the  oiBcial  documents  of  the  Confederate  States  as 
historical  sources  rather  than  isolated  curiosities.  He  has  collected  and 
arranged,  according  to  States  and  subjects,  more  than  fifty  large  packages 
of  manuscripts,  documents  and  newspaper  clippings;  not  to  mention  a 
goodly  number  of  books  on  this  subject,  which  liave  found  tlieii-  way  into 
his  library.  Tliese  materials  illuminate  two  very  obscure  phases  of  the 
Civil  War:  (1)  Confederate  operations  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  in 
tlie  Northern  States,  including  the  burning  of  hotels  in  New  York  .and  the 
Confederate  raiding  of  Saint  Albans  Bank,  Vermont.  Some  private  letters 
called  forth  by  these  movements  show  the  relations  of  the  Confederacy  witli 
Engliind.  (2)  The  first  year  of  the  war  lias  never  been  fully  treated,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  in  discovering  the  relation  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  under  President  Buchanan,  to  the  seceding  States.  Here, 
however,  is  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  them. 

These  materials  cover  also  the  social,  economic,  financial,  political,  and 
military  history  of  the  Confederate  States.  On  naval  history  there  are 
many  books,  official  and  private  papers,  newsjiaper  clippings,  and  valuable 
unpublished  manuscripts,  some  of  which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
Tlie  following  are  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  the  naval  materials 
refer :  The  Missouri,  Webb,  Cotter,  and  other  Confederate  war  vessels 
and  steamers  stationed  at  New  Orleans;  cruisers  and  rams  built  in 
England;  the  steamer  Tallahassee,  the  Merrimac,  the  Arkansas,  the 
Indian  Chief,  and  the  Pamlico ;  the  Confederate  fleet  at  Charleston ;  the 
batteries  of  the  Confederate  fleet  at  Norfolk ;  the  scheme  to  capture  the 
United  States  Monitors  off  Charleston ;  siege  of  Charleston  ;  attack  on  Fort 
Pickens;  the  Confederate  States  Naval  Academy;  the  Confederate  forts, 
batteries,  and  camps  at  Evansport  in  1861  and  1862;  the  Confederate  tor- 
pedo service;  operations  of  the  Confederate  navy  on  the  Neuse  River.  To 
these  should  be  added  Kell's  description  of  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama; 
Cary's  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  Chickamauga ;  Ward's  experience  in 
the  Confederate  navy;  biography  of  James  G.  Braine,  who  took  the  Chesii- 
peake  out  of  Portland  harbor  ;  Wharton's  operations  in  the  navy  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  written  by 
Ca|)tain  Catesby  Jones,  commander  of  the  Merrimac.  The  most  of  this 
material  has  never  been  used. 

There  are  materials  also  on  peace  movements  by  Union  men  in  the  South, 
and  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in  the  North  ;  The  Negroes  and  Indians 
in  tlie  South;  newspaper  suppressions;  cavalry  and  regimental  history; 
foreign  aSiiirs,  and  Virginia's  share  in  the  War. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  miscellanies  and  curios  are  the  following:  a 
rare  map  showing  the  military  operations  in  1862;  many  reports  of  the 
f'onfederate  navy  office,  including  a  complete  register  of  the  Confederate 
naval  oflicers  commissioned  to  January  6,  1864;  copies  of  military  orders, 
oflicial  and  private  papens,  etc.,  presented  to  Colonel  Scharf  by  Major-Geii- 
cral  .John  R.  ICenly;  a  large  lot  of  Confederate  war  orders,  telegrams, 
addresses,  and  letters,  including  about  one  hundred  Confederate  and  one 
luiiulrcd  and  fifty  Union  War  envelopes;  a  collection  of  more  than  five 
hundred  different  pieces  of  Confederate  money,  all  mounted  and  some  very 
rare ;  and  a  full  set  of  Confederate  postage  stamps,  songs,  &c. 

The  collection  of  war  newspapers  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
First,  however,  we  should  mention  James  D.  McCabe's  scrapbook  (2  vols.) 
of  clippings  from  Confederate  newspapers  in  war  time.  There  are  complete 
files  of  the  war  issues  of  The  New  York  Herald,  The  New  York  Times,  The 
I'allimore  American,  and  the  Baltimore  tiazette.  There  are  many  copies  of 
tlie  following  Southern  papers:  Southern  Illustrated  News,  1863 ;  Confederate 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  lS6o;  Raleigh  Primitive  Baptist,  p^ebruary, 
186.5;  Richmond  Daily  Enquirer,  1864-5;  Raleigh  Daily  Conservative,  1865; 
Petersburg  Daily  Express,  March,  1865;  Charleston  Mercury,  March,  1864; 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  1861 ;  Raleigh  Daily  Confederate,  1865;  Richmond 
Examiner,  1862  :  Columbia  Southern  (iuardian,  1861 ;  Richmond  Dcspatcli ; 
Richmond  Whig;  Richmond  Sentinel;  and  The  Daily  Citizen  printed  on 
wall  paper  at  Vicksburg,  July  2,  1863,  two  days  before  the  surrender. 

There  are  many  other  rare  Southern  newspapers  of  which  but  few  copies 
liave  been  |)reserved.  In  this  place,  should  be  noted  the  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  newsjiapers,  some  of  very  early  date.  Several  of  these  are 
of  the  first  edition  published  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

X.  Broadsides. 

The  broadside  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  our  early  history. 
Colonel  Scharf 's  collection  includes  about  3,000,  some  of  wliich  have  sold 


for  as  much  as  |150  apiece.  It  covers  many  departments  of  Revolutionary 
history  and  includes  specimens  of  almost  every  written  and  printed  broad- 
side issued  in  Maryland  during  the  last  and  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  most  valuable  broadsides  in  the  collection  is  an  imprint, 
dated  January  21,  1767,  of  William  and  Thomas  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia, 
relating  to  the  afl!airs  of  Peter  Bayard,  of  Bohemia,  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 
Other  important  specimens  are  the  following:  Imprints  of  .all  the  early 
newspapers  published  in  Maryland  before  the  Revolution  ;  complete  list  of 
marriages  in  Maryland  from  1774  to  1806;  congressional  broadsides  on 
fin.ance  and  taxation,  issued  in  1779  and  signed  by  Charles  Thompson ; 
subscription  paper  of  voluntary  Maryland  subscribers,  with  autographs 
and  amounts  attaclied,  for  the  support  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  which 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  resolutions  issued  January  14,  1777, 
by  the  Continental  Congress  convened  at  Baltimore,  and  printed  by 
Mary  K.  Goddard,  the  first  postmistress  in  the  United  States;  and  a  num- 
ber of  printed  blanks  issued  to  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard  and  other 
Maryland  Revolutionary  officers,  authorizing  them  to  enrol  companies  for 
the  Continental  Army.  To  some  of  these  are  attached  the  autogr.aphs  of 
those  whom  they  enrolled. 

XI.  Autographs. 

The  autographs  are  more  numerous  than  the  broadsides  and  include  the 
best  collection  of  Maryland  and  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  Confederate  autographs,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  and 
contemporary  autographs.  Their  greatest  value  is  in  the  letters  themselves. 
These  throw  light  on  the  social,  economic,  financial,  political,  and  military 
history  not  only  of  Maryland,  but  of  the  whole  South  and  upon  the  Revolu- 
tionary history  of  the  country  at  large.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
letters  of  Robert  Morris,  the  American  financier,  relating  chiefly  to  Revolu- 
tionary finances ;  about  one  hundred  of  Arthur  Lee  and  many  papers  bearing 
his  signature  along  with  that  of  Samuel  Osgood  and  Walter  Livingstone; 
and  more  than  a  dozen  of  General  Mordeeai  Gist,  the  Maryland  commander 
in  the  Revolution.  There  are  autographs  of  many  great  soldiers  of  the  War 
of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War.  Of  Major  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  "  Ring- 
gold's Battery"  fame,  there  are  about  twenty-five  letters.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  great  men,  whom  the  Civtl  War  called  forth,  has  failed  to  contribute 
an  autograph  to  this  collection.  There  is  also  an  excellent  collection  of 
autographs  of  the  Reconstruction  era  and  of  eminent  contemporaries.  More 
than  fifty  letters  are  here  Crom  Jefl^erson  Davis,  including  the  original 
manuscript  letter  written  to  Colonel  Scharf  and  published  in  The  Balti- 
more Sun,  September  23,  1886,  in  reply  toGener.al  W.  T.  Sherman's  charge 
that  Jefferson  Davis  attempted  to  estaldish  a  despotism  in  the  South. 

But  it  is  of  Maryland  men  that  the  autographs  are  most  numerous  and 
valuable.  They  include  autographs  of  almost  every  man  who  has  played  a 
creditable  part  in  the  history  of  the  State,  either  as  soldier,  statesman,  or 
writer;  M.aryland  delegates  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  the  continental  con- 
gress, the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  ;  the  Maryland  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  members 
of  the  State  conventions;  governors ;  United  States  senators  from  Maryland  ; 
chancellors ;  judges  of  the  various  courts ;  presidential  electors,  etc.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  has  contributed  autographs  to  Colonel  Scharf's  collection. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  important  of  them :  About  forty  letters 
of  John  Eager  Howard,  whose  autograph  isnowr.are;  twelve  or  more  of 
Zachary  Hood,  the  first  and  last  British  stamp  distributor  in  Maryland; 
several  of  General  William  Smallwood;  one  of  Michael  Cresap,  who  com- 
manded the  first  Maryland  Company  in  the  Revolution  ;  about  two  hundred 
of  Governor  Thomas  Johnson,  who  first  nominated  Washington  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Continental  army  ;  one  of  John  Rogers,  the  first  chancellor  of 
Maryland;  a  large  number  of  John  Hanson,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress ;  several  of  D.avid  Poe,  father  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  ;  several 
of  Joshua  Barney,  hero  of  the  battle  of  Bladensburg ;  and  several  of  Luther 
Martin,  the  "  Federal  Bulldog." 

XII.  Miscellanits. 

Colonel  Scharf  has  collected  many  valuable  historical  fragments  and 
curios,  of  which  probably  the  most  important  is  the  only  copy  known  of 
General  \Villiam  Smallwood's  plat  of  New  York  and  Long  Island,  made 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island  .and  showing  the  position  and  line 
of  march  of  the  two  armies.     Here  are  also  the  original  muster  roll  of  Cap- 
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tain  David  Hazzard's  Independent  Delaware  Company  in  1778 ;  an  original 
account  book  of  taxes,  requisitions,  and  emissions  of  Continental  money  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  ;  original  plat  of  Count  Rochambeau's  camp  near  Tarry- 
town,  New  York ;  a  letter  written  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  on  April 
19,  1846,  by  Jonathan  Harrington,  the  last  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington ;  and  a  great  number  of  rare  old  maps,  plans,  and  sketches. 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Scharf  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  L.  P.  Powell : 

John  Thomas  Scharf  was  born  in  Baltimore,  May  1,  1843.  He  attended 
parish  and  private  schools  until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he 
entered  his  father's  counting-house.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  States,  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  took  part  in  all  the  great 
battles  around  Richmond.  He  was  woundeii  at  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  On  June  20,  1863, 
he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Confederate  navy,  and  served  until 
Sherman  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  the  army.  He  was  at  once  entrusted  with  an  important  secret 
mission  to  Canada,  but  was  captured  on  the  way  and  confined  as  a  "  spy  "  in 
the  "  Old  Capitol  Prison"  at  Washington  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Then 
he  was  released  on  parole  by  giving  a  $-5,000  bond,  and  was  finally  pardoned 
by  President  Johnson  in  September,  1865.  He  returned  to  his  father's 
counting-house  and  in  1867  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  State  militia. 

Colonel  Scharf's  political  career  began  in  1877,  with  his  election  to  the 
lower  House  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  one  term, 
declining  a  renomination.  He  has  held  several  political  offices  since  that 
time  and  is  still  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1884.  In  many  public  enterprises  he  has  been  a  leader.  To  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1880,  and  the  Maryland  Exposition  in  1889,  he 
rendered  early  and  important  service.  He  served  on  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee from  Maryland  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  He  was  associate  commis- 
sioner from  Maryland  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition,  and  was  appointed 
commissioner  from  Maryland  for  tlie  London  Exposition,  which  he  did  not 
attend.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Leonard  Calvert,  and  in  March,  1891,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Pan-Republic  Congress. 

His  literary  life,  of  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  about  to  reap 
the  best  fruits,  began  in  1874,  when  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism.  He 
has  been  editor  of  The  Baltimore  Morning  Herald,  Evening  News  and  Sun- 
day Tdegram.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1874,  but  abandoned  it  in 
1878,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  and  busi- 
ness pursuits.  Colonel  Scharf  has  displayed  such  zeal,  energy,  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  collection  and  use  of  historical  materials  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of  pioneer  work  which  has  given  him  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  local  historian  in  his  native  State  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  That  his  literary  labors  have  attracted 
wide  attention  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ho  has  been  made  a  member  of 
seventeen  historical  societies  and  has  received  from  Georgetown  College 
the  degrees  of  M.  A.  (1882)  and  LL.  D.  (1885). 

Though  but  forty-eight  years  of  age,  he  is  the  author  of  eighteen  large 
volumes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  with  the  dates  of  publication  : 

"Chronicles  of  Baltimore,"  1  vol.,  1874. 

"School  History  of  Maryland,"  1  vol.,  1878,. 

"History  of  Maryland,"  3  vols.,  1879. 

"  History  of  Baltimore  City  and  County,"  1  vol.,  1881. 

"  History  of  Western  Maryland,"  2  vols.,  1882. 

"  History  of  Philadelphia,"  3  vols.,  1884. 

"  History  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,"  2  vols.,  1884. 

"  History  of  West  Chester  County,  New  York,"  2  vols  ,  1886. 

"  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,"  1  vol.,  1887. 

"  History  of  Delaware,"  2  vols.,  1888. 


The  "School  History  of  Maryland"  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
William  Hand  Browne ;  and  the  "  History  of  Philadelphia"  with  Thompson 
Westcott.  Colonel  Scharf,  at  the  request  of  .Jefferson  Davis,  collected  mat- 
erials and  began,  but  never  finished,  a  life  of  the  latter.  The  above  list 
does  not  include  Colonel  Scliarf's  miscellaneous  writings  for  the  press  on 
politics,  religion,  art,  and  history,  which,  if  collected,  would  perhaps  equal 
in  bulk  his  published  volumes. 

Colonel  Scharf  has  devoted  more  than  a  score  of  years  to  collecting  costly 
and  rare  Americana.  Realizing  his  inability  to  use  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  his  collection  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  adv.ance  the 
cause  of  historical  writing  in  America,  he  has  presented  his  entire  library 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universit.y,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  become  the 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  Southern  Americana  in  this 
country.  He  believes  that  circumstances  concur  to  render  this  University 
the  natural  depository  and  proper  guardian  of  all  Soutliern  Americana,  and 
trusts  that  he  has  simply  begun  such  historical  deposits  in  Baltimore.  Col- 
onel Scharf  thinks  the  day  is  coming  when  the  history  of  the  South  may 
be  truly  written,  and  presents  his  library,  to  which  he  will  make  further 
additions,  with  the  confident  expectation  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity will  continue  to  train  students  to  become  good  historical  writers. 


SOUTHERN   HISTORY, 

ClRCULAK   FROM   THE   LiBRAKIAN   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY. 

J.  Thomas  Scharf,  Esq.,  the  well-known  historian,  has  recently  presented 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  his  entire  collection  of  manuscript  and 
other  historical  material. 

This  noble  gift  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  indefatigable  accumulation. 
It  comprises  many  thousands  of  manuscripts,  autograph  .letters,  original 
public  documents,  rare  pamphlets,  &c.,  dating  from  early  colonial  times  to 
the  close  of  the  late  war.  In  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
Southern  States  it  is  believed  to  be  unrivalled. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  make  this  collection  the  centre  of 
a  library  of  materials  for  authentic  Southern  history,  and  to  gather  together, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  records  of  the  past  which  are  now  dispersed  and 
perishing;  thus  doing  for  the  South  what  Harvard  and  Yale  have  done  for 
the  New  England  States.  These  records  will  not  be  merely  stored  away, 
but  they  will  be  arranged  and  made  accessible,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
writers  or  students  of  history. 

Great  numbers  of  important  papers  and  other  records  must  now  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  South,  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  often  having  little 
value  or  interest  for  their  present  possessors.  Such  records  the  University 
will  gratefully  receive ;  and  in  case  the  present  owners  do  not  wish  to 
alienate  them  permanently,  they  will  be  taken  as  a  deposit  subject  to  recall. 


Wm.  Hand  Browne, 

Librarian. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  May  1,  ISDl. 


THE  SCHARF-BIRNEy  PRIZE. 

A  grand-niece  of  James  G.  Birney  has  ofl'ered  a  prize  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  the  best  contribution  to  American  History  by  a  resident  student 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  honor  of  the  recent  gifts  of  origi- 
nal materials  for  American  History  by  General  William  Birney,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Colonel  .1.  Thomas  Scharf,  of  Baltimore,  it  is  proposed  by 
the  donor  that  the  prize  be  known  as  "The  Schaif-Birney  Prize."  Essays 
or  monographs  written  in  competition  for  this  prize  should  be  handed  to 
Professor  H.  B.  Adams  on  or  before  May  1,  1892. 
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CURRENT    NOTES. 


The  Annual  Address  before  the  Scientific  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  given  in  tlie  lecture-room  of  the  Pliysical  Laboratory,  on 
Wednesday,  April  15,  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  chief  geologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  subject  was  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  object  of  the  lecture  was  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Niagara  River  and  its 
famous  waterfall  a.s  it  has  been  deciphered  largely  through  the  personal 
investigations  of  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  spoke  on  the  conclusions 
wliich  may  be  deduced  from  this  history  as  to  the  topography  and  drainage 
of  the  Great  Lake  Basins  both  before  and  since  the  Ice  Age.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated. 

The  Annual  Register  of  the  University  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  It  contains  fidl  statements  in  regard  to  the  various  courses 
of  the  University,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  regulations,  terms,  etc. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  current  academic  year  is  468. 
Tlie  following  summary  may  be  of  interest. 

Summary  of  Attendance,  1876-91. 
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37 

23 

15 
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62 
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47 

9 

13 
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49 
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34 

31 

17 
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51 
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42 
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20 
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34 
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49 

36 

20 
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The  University  has  recently  issued  a  separate  pamphlet  containing  state- 
ments in  regai'd  to  College  Courses.  This  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Registrar. 

The  Programme  op  Instruction  for  tlie  next  acatlemic  year  will  be 
reatly  before  the  close  of  June. 

The  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  University  will  be  open  this  summer 
at  Port  Antonio  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Jamaica.  Professor  Brooks  and 
a  number  of  members  of  his  party  h.ave  already  started  for  the  station. 
On  Thureday,  April  30,  there  was  an  informal  meeting  of  the  academic 
stall'  in  the  Library  to  say  good-bye  to  the  party. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Williabis  left  Baltimore  on  May  25  with  a  party  of  gr.aduate 
students  of  the  geological  department  on  a  scientific  trip  in  Western  Mary- 
land. The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  recent 
expedition  in  Southern  Maryland.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
geological  formation  of  the  region. 

Tlie  LTniversity  Press  has  now  ready  the  volume  on  "The  Oyster,"  by 
Professor  W.  K.  Brooks.  240  pp.,  12o.,  and  14  plates.  Price,  I!  .00  net. 
Especial  .attention  is  given  to  oyster  culture  and  the  oyster  problem  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.     A 4)rospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  May  4,  Dr. 
William  Hand  Browne,  Librarian  and  Associate  in  English,  was  made 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature;  and  Dr.  James  W.  Bright, 
Associate  in  English,  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology. 
After  September  1,  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  wiU  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Librarian.  He  will  also  remain  in  charge  of  the  publications  of  the 
University. 

A  lai-ge  model  in  relief  of  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindelefi;  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
for  Mr.  H.  C.  Turnbull.  Mr.  Tui-nbuU  has  placed  the  model  in  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange.  The  area  embraced  extends  .seventeen  and  a-half  miles 
from  north  to  south,  thirteen  and  a-half  from  east  to  west,  with  the  city  at 
its  centre.  This  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  square  miles,  including  Green 
Spring  Valley  on  the  north,  reaching  nearly  to  Sparrows'  Point  on  the 
east,  extending  three  and  a-half  miles  south  of  the  Relay  and  considerably 
west  of  Catonsville  and  Pikesville.  The  scale  of  the  model  is  four  inches 
to  the  mile,  making  its  dimensions  four  feet  eight  inches  by  five  feet  six 
inches.  Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  fact  that  its  vertical  .scale  is  the 
same  as  its  horizontal:  i.  e.,  all  elevations  are  represented  in  relief  on  a 
scale  of  four  inches  to  5,280  feet  or  one  mUe.  Since  the  highest  point 
within  the  aiea  is  only  560  feet  above  tide,  all  the  relief  is  modeled  within 
less  than  half  an  inch. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  assistant  in  Bacteriology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  accept  the  place  of  assistant  director 
of  the  Hygienic  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Annual  Examinations  of  Undergraduates  beg.an  on  Monday, 
May  25,  and  will  continue  till  Friday,  June  5.  The  examinations  for  ad- 
mission will  be  held  Monday,  Jmie  8,  Tuesd.ay,  June  9,  and  Wednesday, 
June  10.  Degrees  will  be  conferred  on  Thursday,  June  11.  Detailed 
schedules  of  the  dates  of  the  examinations  may  be  had  at  the  office. 

A  meeting  of  graduate  students  was  held  in  Hopkins  Hall  on  May  8,  to 
take  steps  to  organize  a  Students'  Association.  A  committee  has  since 
been  appointed  and  the  general  scheme  considered.  A  statement  of  the 
plan  of  the  Association  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Circulars. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty'  of  Mary- 
land, April  28,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  Wm.  Osier,  Dr.  H.  Woods, 
Jr.,  Dr.  E.  M.  SchaelTer  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hemmeter.  Professor  W.  H.  Welch 
was  elected  President  of  the  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  was  held  on  April  26.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  spoke  of  the  Zufii  Indians.  Officers  were  elected 
as  follows :  President,  Daniel  C.  Oilman ;  Vice-presidents,  Mendes  Cohen, 
Basil  L.  GUdersleeve,  William  W.  Spence  and  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Thompson ;  Secretary,  J.  Le  Roy  White ;  Dele- 
gates to  the  Council,  David  L.  Bartlett  and  Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Jr. 

The  University  Press  will  soon  issue  two  new  "Extra  Volumes"  of 
the  Studies  in  Hi.story'  and  Politics  : — "  The  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,"  by  Dr.  John  M.  Vincent,  and  "Spanish  Institutions 
in  the  Southwest,"  by  Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar. 
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